
College marks World Autism Day 


CONESTOGA COLLEGE. KITCHENER, I 


in blue on April 2 
lege took part in World Autism 
Awareness Day to help draw 


blue light bulbs — as part of 
the international movement 
to “Light it up Blue," 

In 2012, tl 


affects tens of millioi 
pie worldwide. 

In 2007, the United Nations 
General Assembly declared 
April 2 as World Autism 
• s Day (WAAD), and 




t the first time Canada 
has been involved. 

From 10 a.m. until 2 p.m., a 
group of Conestoga students 

syndrome took turns staffing 
an information table, sharing 
their stories and handing out 
pamphlets and gift bags - all 
e people 



1 interests and 
support one another. 

Their display was decked 
out in numerous shades of 
blue - complete with glowing 


100,000 in Ontario - have 
ASD. Last year, more than 800 
students with the disorder reg- 
istered for support at Ontario 
colleges and universities. 

The A-Team wants to cdu- 

well as encourage support and 
inclusiveness for individuals 
with ASD. They believe many 
people still have misconcep- 
tions about the disorder. 

One thing the group wants 
people to know is that autism 
can look different in each per- 
son. There is a wide spectrum 
of abilities and needs that can 
accompany each diagnosis. 

The resounding message 
from all members was that 
not all people with ASD can be 
painted with the same brush. 

Computer engineering tech- 
nology student Alex Menage 
said he thinks people need 
to speak more to people with 
autism and Asperger's. “If 
they speak to someone with 
autism that they actually 
trust, that gives them a better 
message about what it's really 
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Now deep thoughts 
...with Conestoga College 

Random questions answered by random students 

If you could have any hidden talent, 
what would it be? 


n 


“To be able to fly anywhere 


“Super speed or freezing 
time. If I could do both. I 
would do both." 


Swap your stuff 




WEDNESDAY APRIL 17 

10am - 1pm STUDENT LIFE CENTRE 


PARTICIPATE in our Stuff Swap! 

Is this garbage? Is it recycling? 

Compete in our SORTING COMPETITION! 

PLANT your own sunflower! 

and so much more! 
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TAKE CAKE OF TOAJR JETS 


K-W Humane Society promotes proper animal'care education 





A gun-free world 
will never exist 
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The Blue Joys lost their first two gomes, despite increasing their payroll by $40m. 


Beware of parking lot lurkers 

It has happened to all of feel uncomfortable bv askine 
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IEMTATION LEADER 


We are looking for 
Orientation Leaders to 
work as a team to 
welcome new students 
to Conestoga for 
Fall 2013 Orientation! 


A great way to 
meet new people, 
develop your 
leadership skills 
and have fun! 


Learn more 
and sign up at the 
Student Life website 
or visit us in 
Room 2A 101-2. j 
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OUR RESPECT REPS 
WOULD LIKE TO WISH YOU 

OOD LUCK ON YOUR EXAMS 
AND TO HAVE A GREAT SUMMER! 


NK YOU 

DAY 


LOOK OUT FOR OUR RESPECT REPS 
AROUND CAMPUS AS THEY SHARE 
THEIR OWN WAYS TO SAY ... 

THANK YOU FOR BEING THE DIFFERENCE 

MONDAY 
APRIL 15 
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Syrian-born violinist looks to future 


BY KRIS MANUEL 

Zafer Mamilli, 24. is a clas- 
sically-trained violinist and a 
University of Guelph student 


dor’s degree in microbiology. 
He is usually a glass-half-full 
kind of guy who has a smile 

But reading the news every 


“It h 


i kind o 


daily ritual for me,” he said. 
“Looking at the news, I just 
don’t feel so good. I would be 
sitting in the comfort of my 
own home, having a coffee 


just bodies dead bodies." 

Today, Mamilli lives in 
Guelph, but before he moved 
to Canada at the age of 17, he 
grew up in Damascus, Syria, 
where his mother still resides. 

March 15 marked two years 
since the beginning of the 
Syrian revolution, which has 
turned into a civil war that 
has killed over 70,000 people. 
More than a million Syrians, 
about 5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, were forced 


sand people cross the border 
every day. About one in three 
children have been injured 
and Save The Children esti- 
mates that two million chil- 
dren have been affected, suf- 
fering trauma, malnourish- 

"“There hawTbeen a few 
times in the news reports 
when I would see streets 
that I recognise, that I have 
walked on many times, and 
in the background somewhere 
there would be a dead body. 
And it would be really shock- 

like that,” Mamilli said. 

The Syrian revolution was 
one of the many uprisings in 
the Middle East and North 
Africa fuelled by a revolu- 
tionary wave of demonstra- 
tions, protests and civil wars 
that began after a fruit- 
stand owner set himself on 
fire in Tunisia in December 
2010 after police confiscated 
his fruit cart, beat him and 
the governor refused to see 
him about having his items 

In mid-March 2011, a week 
before the Syrian uprising 
began, a group of at least 15 
boys in Daraa, Syria spray- 
painted graffiti on school walls. 
The slogan, which is chanted 
in many protests, translates 
to. The people want to topple 
the regime.” 

These children, between 10 
and 15 years old, were then 
captured by the police, under 
the leadership of a cousin of 


jailed for two weeks and tor- 
tured. The boys were part of 
big families in Daraa, so the 
uprising grew as the citizens 
raged on the streets and the 
government tried to suppress 
the protesters by killing them. 

Over the past few years, 
Syria has been in a state of 
unrest with killings, tortures 

“I feel like because this has 
been going on for two years, I 
can’t be trapped in the men- 
tality of it and it’s something 
I have no control over; but 
it’s hard for me to disconnect 
myself from it since my mom 
is there,” he said. Td be hav- 
ing lunch with a friend and 
at the most unexpected time, 
something would trigger, like 
a memory from home; and all I 
could think about is the people 
who are living in fear right now 
or the people who are living in 
refugee camps and I would find 
it hard to eat," he said. 


ii There are times when 
I'm on the phone with her 
and I can hear explosions 
in the background. 77 
-Zafer Mamilli 


“It's a unique challenge 
to be living in such a good 
place when your home is in 
shambles and people are real- 
ly unhappy, So I would say 
that’s the biggest challenge so 
far since I moved here.” 

About two months ago, 
Mamilli's mother was sitting 
in her office, when an explo- 
sion that occurred a few metres 
away from her work shattered 
her office’s windows and doors. 

“She got a few minor cuts, 
but needless to say that was 
really frightening for me to 
hear about. Every now and 
then there's a new blast like 
that, like some car with explo- 

who's doing these things, 
every different side points the 

As a child growing up in Syria, 
Mamilli recounts mottos he 
would have to repeat in school 
from his principal, mottos that 

“I would remember on a 
daily basis the humiliation we 

if someone is not co-operating 
perfectly, like kids who are 
below the age of 12 would be 
called animals by the teach- 
ers and by the principals on a 
daily basis,” he said. That’s 
exactly why I never thought 
anyone would ever go out and 
protest because everyone is 
very well conditioned to not 
speak up and I remember 
that conditioning very well. 


“If I was given a time machine 
back then and saw what was 
happening now, I would have 
had a hard time believing it.” 

Mamilli calls his mothei 
every day to put his mind al 
ease. “There are times when 
I'm on the phone with her 
and I can hear explosions in 
the background, I can hear 
gunshots in the background," 
he said. “Definitely, if I didn't 
get the chance to speak with 
her every day I would be a lot 
more worried.” 


After the explosion at her 
office, she and her co-workers 
had to leave the building. 

Mamilli said, There were 
constantly fragments of car 
bits flying up in the air. The 
way she was describing it was 
really surreal, but the whole 
time she was kind of laughing 
it off and telling me the thriU 
she got out of it. So I’m glad 
she’s taking things with that 
kind of spirit. 

“It doesn’t help to be fright- 


ing mechanism is to just laugh 
things off and to poke fun at 
them even when they're not 
very funny." 

Just like his mother, 
Mamilli remains strong and 
positive, seeing the good news 
alongside the bad. 

His close friend, Iman 
Sheriff, said, “He’s an amaz- 
ing person, really fun and 
super hilarious." 

Despite the hardship in the 
country he has left behind, 
Mamilli foresees new oppor- 
tunities. After finishing his 
final school year in Guelph, 
he plans to follow his heart 

scene in Montreal. 


form more of his classical music 
where it can be appreciated. 
“I’ve been playing violin for 


said. “For now 
to take some tin 
place I really li 


allows 1 


re life in 


“One thing about the conflict 
back home is that it has been 

for me. I feel that it has kind 
of shifted my perception of the 
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Canadian goalkeeper plying his trade in Portugal 


Earning your high-school 
diploma, completing a post- 
secondary education and per- 
haps owning your first car - 


But Richard Gomes has had 
a much different life trajec- 
tory; he has spent the last five 
years outside of the country 
playing professional 
and he's not even 20 yet. 

Gomes, who currently plays 
as a goalkeeper at Mirandela 

division, is not your average 
^But^he did start his career 

youth: playing minor soccer. 
“My first year playing football 


as when I was five ye 


sold,” 


playing the game.” 

Unlike other kids though, 
it wasn't long before Gomes 
was skyrocketing through the 
echelons of Canadian soccer. 

He played rep soccer at the 
highest league for his home- 
town of Kitchener for every 

and then eventually moved on 
to district before moving on to 
a regional level. 

“It was at that level that I 
had my first goalkeeper coach 
who taught me about distri- 
bution and other aspects of 
the game.” he said. ‘1 had a 
coach who would rip me apart 

and it was because of him 
that I have the mental tough- 
ness that I do now.” 

Gomes took part in a region- 
al summer camp where he 
caught, the eye of provincial 


out for another four weeks. 

Despite that, one of the prov- 
incial team coaches invited 
tent hosted 
n Cruzeiro. 


So his parents, being su; 
portive of his dream, help* 
him market himself i 
Benfica and Sporting — two 
Portugal’s elite teams. 

With family in the countr 
they felt that Gomes wou 
have an easier time there. 

it Sporting and Benfica, tv 


"Benfica asked me to go 
back in August and do their 
pre-season with the U16 
team,” he said. “I thought 
that this was it; this would be 
my breakthrough." 

But he received a phone call 
that changed his career tra- 

FC^Porto, the third of 
Portugal's “big three" and a 
team that Gomes supported 
as a child, called to let him 
know that they had a trial for 
him that would take place on 
Aug. 6, 2008. 

“My family was closer to 
Porto and they also had better 
training for me,” he said, cit- 
ing Porto’s goalkeeper coach 
Will Coort as a decisive factor 
in his decision. “I had a big 
decision to make about what 
was better for my career." 

Not surprisingly, he chose 
FC Porto, signing for their 


U17 te 


it the 


would have hoped. 

His first year with Porto 
didn’t offer him any game 
time, and while he was train- 
ing hard and trying to adapt to 
his new life, he wasn't reward- 
ed with the chance to show his 
qualities on the pitch. 

“I went from being a big 
player in Canada to not even 
starting for a youth team in 
Portugal,” he said. “It killed 


levels went down and I felt 
like no matter what I did 
I couldn't change what was 
happening.” 

After a first year which 
played out in a way that 
Gomes did not anticipate, he 
was ready to leave FC Porto 
to look for other opportuni- 
ties. But Coort convinced him 


which he trained with Porto 
only 13 years old but played matches on the 
spent New Year’s weekend with U19 side 
from his family Padroense - it was here that 
eek trip to South he began to get real experi- 
tce, and he had a successful 
impaign, helping his side 
in the league and get pro- 


He garnered the interest of 
a few Brazilian teams, but 

idra P of e thdr W l^year™ld t Ion 


“I £ 



about myself and got my con- 
fidence back, but Coort told 
me that if I stayed at Porto 
for another year I would be 
a first year junior and likely 
not play,” said Gomes. “So 
I decided that it would be 
better for me to leave Porto, 
but at the time I didn’t know 
where 1 was going to go." 

Through his agent, Gomes 

Gondomar, where he spent 
the season starting for their 
U19 side and moonlighting 
as third-choice goalkeeper for 
the senior squad. 

The following season he 
joined his fourth Portuguese 
club, Vitoria Setubal, where 
he had a debut for the U19 
team better than he could 
have ever imagined - Setubal 
beat Portuguese giant 
Benfica, with Gomes stopping 
a penalty and winning the 
man of the match award in 

downturn when he was 
again injured, and, coupled 
with internal struggles with 
Setubal’s management, Gomes 
was quickly unsettled. 

That brought him to this 
past summer and a big step 
in his national career when 
he was called up to Canada’s 
U20 men's team. 

He made his first appear- 
ance for the team against 
Mexico where he captained 
the side in a match that fin- 
ished 1-1; Gomes picked up 


well, but complications with 
Setubal meant that he was 
without a team for a few 
months. 

'1 pretty much lived out of 
my car; I'd go sleep with one 
friend one night and then 
another the next night,” he 
said. "It got to the point where 
I was just shattered mentally 
and it wasn’t stable at all.” 

Eventually his agent got him 

team, Mirandela SC. But even 
though he was training with 

the other goalkeeper was keep- 
ing Gomes on the sideline. 

in a row with the other goal- 
keeper and five of those were 
clean sheets so I knew that 
I wasn't going to be starting 
any time soon," he said. “I 
thought that the U20 Canada 
team would be the best oppor- 
tunity to show my quality." 

And he certainly has made 
an impression on the national 

S “Rick is probably the loud- 
est player I’ve ever played or 
trained with and he’s real- 
ly aggressive on the field,” 
said Canada U20 teammate 
Jonathan Lao, who plays in 
Germany’s third division. 
"But the fact that he's always 
speaking or shouting helps 
both in training and in games 

When January 2013 rolled 
around. Gomes finally got the 
break he was waiting for when 


goalkeeper, meaning Gomes 


between the sticks. But like 
so many other times through 
his career, his luck could not 

“The training session after 
my first game I dislocated 
my right shoulder and right 
away I could tell 1 was in bad 
shape,” he said. “It couldn't 

me because it kept me out for 
four weeks and 1 lost my spot 
in the U20 Canada team for 
World Cup qualifiers.” 

He’s now back at Mirandela 
and is working hard to 

get as much playing time as I 
can before the season ends on 
April 28,” he said. 

What does the future hold 
for Gomes? The truth is, he 
has no idea. 

"The thing about football 
and this life is that there are 
no guarantees,” he said. “I’d 

try and another league but it 
doesn’t only depend on me.” 

So he’ll spend May look- 
ing at opportunities for next 
season, and he embraces the 

U He knows the road to suc- 
cess in European football will 
be a long and tantalizing jour- 
ney, littered with injuries and 
other obstacles to overcome, 
but it’s a road he is destined 

“I couldn't even imagine 
myself doing anything else 
besides playing football.” 
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Every girl can feel like a princess 


Exhibit makes you put on your thinking cap 
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In My Own Words 

Student discusses living with post-traumatic stress disorder 



Lindsay Tessier, a Conestoga College second-year journalism print 
student and Spoke reporter, was diagnosed with post-traumatic 
stress disorder after a sexual assault. She says she now has the 
strength and tenacity to move forward. 



This is the third of a four- 
part series on the faces of 
mental health. 

Four years ago I was 
sexually assaulted. 

The incident left me 
physically and emotionally 
shattered — my university 
degree unfinished, my savings 
drained, my self-esteem 
whittled down to nothing. 1 
couldn't hold a job. I could 
not walk four blocks to the 
store by myself without being 
struck by the crippling fear 
that it would happen again. 1 
could hardly breathe around 
strangers and my nights were 
wracked with nightmares. 

My life shrank to the size of 
my apartment. During normal 
tasks such as washing the 
dishes, I'd suddenly be taken 
back, reliving the moment it 
happened. These flashbacks 
would last a minute or two but 
felt like an eternity, I became 
depressed and cried, raged 
and lashed out at everyone 
around me. 

Eventually, I was diagnosed 
with post-traumatic stress 
disorder and began the hard, 
slow slog to wellness. 

Post-traumatic stress 
disorder, or PTSD, is one 
of several anxiety disorders 
where people feel intense 
fear and distress for no 
clear reason. As the name 
suggests, PTSD is caused by 
a traumatic event involving 
threatened death or serious 
injury to oneself, or from 
witnessing such events. 

The symptoms of PTSD 
usually begin within three 
months of the traumatic event, 
though they may surface many 
years later. The duration of 
PTSD and the intensity of the 
symptoms vary from person 
to person. For some people, 
recovery may be achieved in 
six months; for others, it may 
take much longer. 

Anxiety disorders are 
among the most common 
mental health problems, 
affecting approximately one 
in 10 people. Other anxiety 
disorders include obsessive 
compulsive disorder, 
generalized anxiety disorder, 
panic disorders and phobias. 

Casey Cruikshank, the 
director of the Waterloo 
Region Sexual Assault and 
Domestic Violence Treatment 
Centre, says it is not 
uncommon for women who 
have been sexually assaulted 
to develop PTSD. 

“What we are seeing in the 



literature is that around 50 
per cent of women who are 
assaulted will develop PTSD,” 
she says. 

According to the National 
Institute of Mental Health, 
symptoms of PTSD can be 
grouped into three main 
categories. 

The first is re-experiencing 
the event. This is the main 
characteristic of PTSD and it 
can happen in different ways. 
Most commonly the person 
has unwanted, recurring 

recurring nightmares or 
flashbacks in which they 
may feel they are reliving 
the traumatic event. The 
anniversary of the event or 
triggers can sometimes bring 
these on more severely. 


{{ If every white car is a 
reminder to them, they 
might work to avoid them 
as much as possible, 
or panic when 
they see one. W 
- Casey Cruikshank 


The second is avoidance. 
These symptoms often stem 
from the desire of a person 
to change their routine to 
escape similar situations to 
the trauma. 

“People who have been 
sexually assaulted and 
develop PTSD might go out of 
their way to avoid situations 
or places that remind them 
of the trauma," Cruikshank 
says. “If every white car is a 
reminder to them, they might 
work to avoid them as much 
as possible or panic when 

A* person with PTSD might 
also withdraw from friends 
and family, lose interest in 
activities they used to enjoy 
or have difficulty feeling 
emotions, especially those 
associated with trust or 
intimacy. Feelings of extreme 
shame or guilt are also 


The third category is hyper- 
arousal. These symptoms 
are all physiological. 
They can include having 
difficulty concentrating or 
falling asleep, being easily 
startled, feeling tense and 
hypervigilant and having 
angry outbursts. These can 
add up to make it difficult 
for those dealing with PTSD 
to complete normal daily 

Cruikshank says there are 
also three steps that are 
central to healing. First and 
foremost is a sense of safety. 

“You can't get anywhere 
without safety,” she says. 
“Once someone is feeling safe, 
they can start mourning and 
remembering their trauma 
story. Without safety it just 
won't happen.” 

“People do well with a lot 
of support around them and 
they have people around 
them who say I believe 
you. But safety is the big 

traumatized the fear is 
intense, your whole world 
is upside down and to be 
surrounded by people who 
are supporting you and 
saying I believe you, I'm here 
for you, that helps the most." 

The next step is being able to 
remember the story without 
reliving it. 

The third she describes as 
redefining oneself m the world. 
This is the process wherein 

redefining or figuring out who 
they are post-trauma. 

The healing process doesn't 
just happen in a blink of an 
eye, though I often wish it 
would. It takes a lot of work 

— much of which I undertake 
resentfully, knowing my 
rapist will never have to do 
the same. It also requires 
forgiving yourself for any 
guilt or shame you might 
feel about the event. I would 
highly encourage anyone 
dealing with PTSD to see 
a counsellor. The more you 
talk about it and process it, 
the more it loses some of its 
power. 

The best way I have 
heard PTSD described was 
not as an illness but as a 
world view. When something 
traumatic happens to you, 
your perception of the world 
becomes skewed. I found it 
incredibly difficult to trust 
people after the assault. Even 
though I know it will get 
better, it will never be the 

For me, trauma means loss 

- loss of the person I used 


to be and the life I used to 
have. But an important part 
of healing for me has been 
moving forward with my life 
and not letting the disorder 
rule my life. 

Returning to school hasn't 
always been easy for me. 
During my second week at the 
college I walked by a group of 
guys talking about a popular 
online game and how they had 
“raped" an opposing player. 
Half an hour later I realized I 
was still wandering the halls 
with no idea even ofwhatwing 
of the building I was in. 

Yet in many ways, 
journalism has saved me. It 
has always boen a passion of 
mine to write and tell people's 
stories but it’s more than 
that. It got me out into the 
world again. It forced me to 
face my fears. I now talk to 
perfect strangers on a daily 
basis. I learned that I could 
handle being in a crowded 
room if I had a camera or pen 
and paper in my hands. 

I hesitate to say that I am 
healed or cured because I 
don’t think mental illness 
works that way, but I have 
the strength and tenacity to 
move forward. 

Deciding whether or not to 
share this story wasn't an 


easy decision for me. To start 
with, talking about sexual 
assault isn't something that I 
do casually. 


{{The best way I have 
heard PTSD described 
is not as an illness but 
as a world view. When 
something traumatic 
happens to you, your 
perception of the world 
becomes skewed. 

- Lindsay Tessier 


These crimes don't happen 
in a vacuum. They affect the 
survivor and everyone close 
to him or her in a myriad 
of ways. For me, writing 
about this means possibly 
re-experiencing the fear, 
shame and violation I felt 
during the assault. So why 
write about it at all? 

When I thought about that 
question I realized I knew the 
answer all along. E wanted 
to share my story because 
so many brave people shared 
theirs with me. 
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Students host feel-good 
volleyball tournament 
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It began with friendship 
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Connect workshops foster leadership 
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TRYOUTS 
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PRIZE $300 

PRIZE $200 
PRIZE $100 


DOOM CAMPUS SIGN UP IN ROOM 2AI08 
CONTESTANTS AIRE WELCOM E TO USE INSTRUMENTS 
FINALS WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE SANCTUARY ON TUESDAY APRIL 16 






